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Hien and Planners. 


LIFE OF 
JONATHAN MARTIN, 
THE @NCENDIARY. 
a 
iring youth, that fir'd the Ephesian dome, 
the pious fool that built it.” 
aE 

Although fidelity to our text. has obliged us to 
retain the word “fool” in our quotation, it can 
hardly be necessary to assure our readers that we 
do not class amongst fools our forefathers, whd 
erected that noble pile, York Minster, now partially 
destroyed by the brand of the nad and fanatical 
incendiary, whose history we are about to present 
to our readers. The text cecurred to us on the 
occasion, because Martin, by the frantic act which 
will consign him to a madhouse for life, will be 
“ damned to eternal fame.” -- »; a. 

Independent of the mischief done by this mad- 
man; which the antiquarian will deem irreparable, 
it is a matter of congratulation, that Martin directed 
his fury against inanimate works of art, rather than 
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long meditated. 

York Minster may be repaired ;—the organ may 
be replaced, and the process will give employment to 
those who may stand in need of it; and, notwith- 
standing the natural predilection for ancient archi- 
tectare, we will venture to say that modern art can 
adequately replace every thing which has been de- 
stroyed by the recent conflagration, although it will 
require centuries to impress upon the resuscitated 
embellishments that stamp of antiquity which is so 
precious in the eyes of thé connoisseur.—Edit Kal. 





JONATHAN MARTIN. 
(From the Sheffield Iris.) 


“ The Life of Jonathan Martin, of Datlington, tanner, 
written by himself; containing an account of the extra- 
ordinary interpositions of Divine Providence on his behalf, 
during a period of six years’ service in the navy ; includ- 
ing his wonderful escapes in the action of Copenhagen, 
and in many affairs on the coasts of Spain and Portugal, 
in Egypt, &c. Also an account of the embarkation of 
the British army after the battle of Corunna. Likewise 
an account of his subsequent conversion and Christian ex- 
perience, with the persecutions he suffered for conscience’ 
sake, being locked up in an asylum and ironed, describing | 
his miraculous escape through the roof of the house, | 
having first ground off his fetters with a sandy stone. 
His singular dream of the destruction of London, and the 





' would blow up every moment. 
' produced, I and four of my shipmates ran below, rushed 


host of armed men overrunning England; also of the son 
of Bonaparte taking England, &c. &c. To which is added, 

a letter from Mr. Fletcher, on the prophecies concerning 
the latter times. 

‘*Mark! my kind readers, the hand of God in a poor 
humble cot. God has raised of us four brothers. My 
eldest brother he has made a natural philosopher; my 
youngest an historical painter,—his drawings and engrav- 
ings have made kings and emperors to wonder. The Em- 
peror of Russia at this time has made him a present of a 
diamond ring. But I, the unworthiest, God has given to 
me the gift of prophecy, which is the best of all, for I feel 
that God is with me.” 

** J was born in the year 1782, in the parish of Hexham, 
in Northumberland, of poor but honest parents, who, in 
due time, put me apprentice to the tanning business, dur- 
ing which time nothing occurred worthy of relating. In 
my 22d year, I removed to London, my mind being intent 
on travelling to foreign countries. One day, while view- 
ing the Monument, a man accosted me, perceiving that I 
was a stranger in town, and inquired if I wanted a situs- 
tion. I informed him of my desire’to go abroad. He 
said he could suit me exactly, as a friend of his had a 
son on board a frigate on the Indian station, who wanted 
@ person of my description, and he would give me 32s. 
per month, besides my chance of prize money, which he 
assured me would be great. I agreed to go asa substitute 
for this young man, unconscious that I was in the hands 
of the press-gang, but was soon undeceived, by my pre- 
tended friend lodging me in the rendezvous, where I re- 
mained until I was removed on board the Enterprise, 
with a number of other imprest men. When I came to 
be sworn in, instead of being a substitute, I found myself 
on a footing with the rest of my unfortunate companions. 
As they had deceived me, I determined todo so by them, 
and gave them a wrong name, thinking thut it would be 
of service to me if an opportunity of escaping presented 
itself.”” 

He afterwards sailed to Copenhagen, where he was en- 
gaged in the capture of several Dutch merchantmen, 
thence to Lisbon, Vigo Bay, Corunna, and several other 
places. 

It is curious that the man who was hereafter to kindle 
to destruction a conflagration on land, was, on a previous 
occasion, instrumental in preventing what might have 
turned out a still moré disastrous fire ‘at sea: — 

** After I was appointed to the gunners’ crew, when on 
our voyage to Cadiz, the gunners’ yeoman, who had charge 
of the stores-and all the powder, shot himself through the 
head in the store-room, where there were upwatds of 500 
barrels of gunpowder, and joining the place where all our 
oakum and old ropes lay: when the report of the pistol 
was heard in that place, the consternation became general 
throughout the ship’s company, as an explosion was to be 
dreaded. Some were for making to the boats, others more 
desperate were for leaping overboard, expecting the ship 
In the midst of the panic 





into the storeroom amidst the smoke, and soon extinguished 
the little fire produced by the wadding of the pistol.” 

After describing sundry seafaring adventures, such as 
usually fall to the lot of men situated as Martin was, he 
proceeds :— 

‘** Having been paid off from the transport service, I 
took coach in London for Newcastle, to see my patetiti. 
After spending a few days there, I proceeded in search of 
work in my own business, and obtained employment of 
Mr. Page, at Norton, in the county of Durham ; and here 
commenced that series of trials which have almost oblite- 
rated the remembrance of my former difficulties, and 
which, were they not well known to many now living, 
might appear to border on romance. Héwever, I must 
Not anticipate, but proceed in ordér. 

**T had been only a few months in this place before I 
married; and in process of time the Lord blessed my wife 
with a son, for which I had often prayed. I had him 
baptized by the name of Richard, after a brother from 
whom J had received great kindness, aod much good ad- 
vice in my youth. I was deterred from giving him my 
own name on account of the sins of my-youthy. ae J eon- 
ceived if I did, the Lord might take him away. About 
this time my parents both died. Now the Lord began to 
awaken me out of the sinful lethargy produced by my 
present apparently safe employment. 

** Not long after my mother’s death, I dreamed that she 
came to see me, accompanied by my sister, and told me I 
was to be hanged, and instantly vanished out of my sight. 
This made a strong impression on my mind, and I began 
to pray that the Lord would prepare me for the awful 
change.” 

A strange tissue of dreaming, and religious rhapsody fol- 
lows; and it appears, too, that he became 4 member of 
the Methodist society at Stockton. He attended the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament at the Church, where, 
says he,— 

** After receiving, I found myself so full of the love of 
God, that I was forced to cry aloud, in the church, 
‘Glory be to God for the unspeakable blessings of pardon, 
through the blood of Christ, for F feel that I have this day 
drunk of the cup of my salvation.’ 

‘** So unusual a thing in that place, bred a stir among 
the people, and the minister desired me to sit down, and 
remain till the people were gone. To this { gladly as- 
sented, as I was anxious to have some conversation with 
him. When all had gone but the minister, curate, and 
clerk, I began to tell them how the Lord had conyjnced 
me of sin, by terrible dreams of the last judgment; that 
I was thereby brought to see the necessity of crying to 
God for the pardon of my sins; and that I had theo foand 
it. The clerk interrupted me, by telling his reverence 
that I was an inoffensive man, and a good neighbour, but 
that [ had already been in the habit of hearing the 
Methodists, and that I was wonderfully changed. The 
curate, who just then had entered the vestry, inquired 
what, was the matter, and was told by the ministér that it 
was nothing but the cursed Methodists, who Had put this 
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poor man mad. I could not help smiling, though I was 
surprised to hear him talk so, after dispensing the Sacra- 
ment. I prayed that his curse might become like Balaam’s, 
the reverse of what it was intended. He turned to me 
and said, ‘ Poor man, they have frightened you to death.’ 
I replied, ‘ They have, and thousands besides; but, glory 
be to God, it is death unto sin, and a new birth unto 
righteousness :* after which we parted for that time. 

*© On the Sunday morning, I went to church by times, 
and finding the doors shut, I was musing how to get ad- 
mittance, when a voice spoke inwardly, and said, ‘Go 
round the church seven times, and thou shall find entrance.’ 
I obeyed, and on coming to the seventh time the clerk ar- 
rived, and was surprised to see me, saying, ‘Jonathan, 
what has sent you hereso soon ?’ I replied, * I have plea- 
sure in viewing the monuments of the dead.’ He desired 
me to come into the church, and he would show me all 
that was worth seeing. I thanked him, and followed him, 
for that was all I wanted. 

** After he had shown me the different parts of the 
church, he said, ‘Jonathan, I must be about my busi- 
ness :’ § So must I,’ I replied ; ‘ good morning, Sir;’ and 
while he went to ring the bell, I immediately took posses- 
sion of the pulpit: I shut the door and lay down. The 
Lord answered my former prayer, and would not suffer 
the constable to touch me, he declaring to the clergyman 
that he would have nothing to-do with me, even if he lost 
his place by it. 

** Having folded down that part of the Gospel of St. 
Mark, chapter 4th, and verses 21, 22, and 23, I waited 
anxiously the arrival of the people, that I might deliver 
my message and free myself of their blood. I was sorely 
buffeted by the enemy of my soul, with doubts and fears, 
but so anxious was I to let my light be seen to the world, 
and, like the leper that was cleansed, to give God the glory, 
that I could hardly refrain while the morning service was 
read. Often was I about to start up, and call on the people 
to repent and turn to God, with full purpose of heart. To 
show them they were deceived, br those who taught them 
that an attendance upon the forms of worship, and a moral 
life, were all that is necessary towards obtaining the favour 
of God. 

** And now the time being come, that I was about to 
speak from the pulpit, the trembling clerk had to act as 
constable, and when he was pulling me out by the leg, I 
said, ‘ Let me go, poor trembling soul. for I am better able 
to walk than you are to carry me.’ Now I will leave my 
readers to judge whether the Lord was on my side or not. 

** When the clerk had left me to myself, I sat down to 
hear the sermon, and while the clergyman was reading it, 
he kept looking at me, losing his lesson like a schoel-boy. 
I thought if his book was taken from him he would appear 
like a condemned criminal before his judge, specchless, 
because he had not on the wedding garment; or, like 
those ‘ dumb dogs,’ spoken of in Scripture, that cannot 
bark. Then I prayed that all deceivers, those wolves 
dressed in sheep’s clothing, might throw those little books 
back to hell, where all their good works and dead for- 
malities came from. Then I pitied them, and prayed that 
God would convince and convert them; that God would 
fill their hearts with understanding, to know and preaeh 
the wonders of his law. Bless God, I believe He has let 
them see a glimmering light ; my prayer is, 

*O! that they all may truly feel 
That Jesus is the Lord ; 
And toss the little books away, 
And preach the living word.’ ” 

From Whitby, where he had worked and dreamed some 
time, he went to Bishop-Auckland, where, causing a dis- 
turbance in the church, they dragged him through the 
congregation. ‘* Being,” says he, ‘* determined to free 
myself from their blood, in the only way left me, I wrote 
some warning papers, and posted them on the church 
doors.” 

After enduring the miseries of a madhouse, to which 
he had been committed for disturbing the congregation at 
Bishop-Auckland church, and being removed from this to 
another asylum, in both of which he appears to have con- 
ducted himself, on the whole, with much satisfaction and 
usefulness to the managers, from the latter of which he 
escaped, as follows : 

‘s Having returned to my former occupations, I was 
working in the garden, in the month of June, when my 
master came in, and after giving me some instructions, he 


remarked, that he should like to have a walk to Ravens- 
worth Castle, which must be a very pleasant place, from 
what we could see of it at that distance. I replied, that 
I thought so too, and would, if he liked, accompany him 
some evening there; to which he consented. Mrs. O. ob- 
jected to my going, and I thought she should not make 
my master lie. One fine morning I had gone early to work 
in the garden, and could not resist the desire I felt to go 
and see this famous castle, of whose appearance I had 
heard so much. Having the garden key, I determined, 
at once, to gratify my curiosity, and keep my word. J set 
out, and after travelling awhile, I conceived a better op- 
portunity would net soon offer for seeing my friends, ’Tis 
true, the keys of the garden and store-room, which I kept, 
were across tome: but while I reflected on the disap- 
pointment it would give Mr. O., I was glad of the circeam- 
stance, as it would convince my friends that I was not 
considered mad by my keeper, although unjustly placed 
under his care. I had for some time previous omitted 
shaving my under lip, and strove by some little eccen- 
tricities to get rid of the many questions put to me, as to 
my opinions being still the same, touching the clergy going 
to balls, &c., which I always considered a regenerated mar 
would not do. 

** When I arrived amongst my friends at Hexham, they 
were surprised to see me there, until I explained to them 
my reasons. Hoping that by this time the fury of my 
persecutions had given way to reason, and that the keys 
would be an evidence that I was not a lunatic, and did not 
require treating as one, I set out for Norton, full of hope, 
yet not without a mixture of fear; but I determined to 
proceed, and artiving there about nine o’clock in a hot 
summer’s morning, I repaired at once to the magistrate, 
to see how he felt, and to show him that I was thought 
worthy of enjoying a degree of liberty incompatible with 
the strictness of a mad-house. Having walked trom Dur- 
ham that morning, I appeared before him covered with 
dust and sweat, which, with my beard partly unshaven, 
certainly served to make my appearance unprepossessing. 
His Worship seemed surprised, and asked what brought me 
there, or how I got away. I told him all, and showed him 
the keys. He ordered my old friend the constable to take 
me to Stockton, it being the market day, where I was 
brought once more before the magistrates. They asked 
me why I had taken away the keys. I told them my rea- 
sons, and they said I deserved punishment for my pains. 
However, there was nothing for me but my old quarters, 
for which they concluded I was only fit, with the addi- 
tional consolation that it was for life.” 

He was now ironed and chained to his bed. Presently, 
however, this severity was relaxed, and he had enough to 
do, as chaplain, doctor, and servant in the establishment. 
There is nothing like irrationality in the following retlec- 
tions; the reader, indeed, must be more than ordinarily 
insensible, on whom they do not produce a very different 
impression : 

‘¢The unhappy state of several of my fellow-captives 
was not without its blessings on me, as, on reflection, I felt 
thankful to God, that though confined among them, I still 
had the use of my senses, and enjoyed the Divine pre- 
sence as largely as ever I had done in my life. How great 
cause I had to praise God, and to thank him for having 
preserved my understanding, under trials that were of 
themselves sufficient to set any man distracted! Let my 
readers picture to themselves, what a rational man must 
feel, to feel himself shut up in a mad-bouse, amongst 
madmen, and subject to the same treatrvent as if he him- 
self were insane; and to add to the melancholy picture, 
have irons riveted on his legs, and his windows double- 
barred ; and to make assurance doubly sure, the walls of 
his prison raised so high, that any attempt to get over 
them (admitting other obstacles to be removed) would be 
certain destruction :—let them look at this, I say, and they 
will not wonder if a man so situate should be ready to de- 
spair, and become, indeed, all that his enemies wished 
him to be. However, praise the Lord, I was kept from 
despair, and enabled by faith to look forward to a more 
speedy deliverance than present appearances seemed to 
justify. I persevered in faith and prayer, beginning with 
the new year, when others were revelling in plenty, and I 
suffered neither meat nor drink to tempt me four days and 
nights. I repeated my austerity a fortnight afterwards, 
and in a month fasted fourteen days and nights, spending 
every hour I could in prayer to Almighty God, to deliver 
me out of that pit, into which my soul and body seemed 
to have fallen, and from whence, it seemed, nothing short 








of Almighty power could release me. And, ploy be to 
his name for ever, I was enabled to believe and rely on the 








goodness of God, who, in his own good time, procured me 
my liberty. 


‘* As the spring approached, my spirits began to revive, 
and I sometimes forgot my misery, and feasted upon hope. 
I was desired to renew my labours in the garden at the 
ensuing seed time, and although my fetters were not taken 
off, I worked with pleasure,—glad, even in chains, to 
enjoy the fresh air, and the healthy occupation of garden. 
ing. I was also much refreshed in body by better allow. 
ance of food on account of my services, particularly tea, 
which I was very partial to. I became useful in the house 
as before; though my irons were kept on, which was a 
great cross to me; yet I trusted in the Lord, and was 
cheerful.” 

After mentioning the death of his wife, and sundry 
encouraging dreams relative to his deliverance from the 
asylum at Gateshead, he says,— 

** One morning, in the same month in which I got clear 
the last year, I was at work in the most elevated part of 
the garden, where [ could behold the delightful prospect 
that opens to the view, westward along the Tyne. My 
master being engaged at a distance, I indulged myself a 
little in admiring the beauties of nature, and felt my heart 
wonderfully drawn out after the great Author of all. As 
I viewed again the road on which I travelled before to see 
my friends, 1 had inward assurance given me that I should 
soon travel the same road again, to the astonishment and 
confusion of my enemies. This set me on contriving how 
it could be effected ; and looking down to my fetters, which 
were the principal obstacles, I said, * Surely, some means 
may be found to get them off.’ Observing a small piece 
of freestone, I recollected that freestone would reduce iron 


by rubbing. I put it in my pocket, resolving to grind off t 


the rivets.” 


Notwithstanding some discoveries and interruptions, he [ 


thus narrates his final success :— 
**T persevered until there was not a partiele of the little 


stone left, when applying the corner of the fender to the F 


weaker part, it gave way, and my heart leaped for joy ; I 
praised God with all my heart for the success of my la- 
bour. I then began to think how I was to get through 
the bolts and bars that still were between me and liberty. 
Recollecting that in the closet in which I kept my. books 
and slate, there seemed an opening in the ceiling, through 
which, at times, a cold wind blew, I thought something 
might be discovered, by enlarging the opening and shutting 
myself in thecloset. I persevered with the point of a stick 
(which they allowed me to have instead of a poker) until 
I could put my arm into a crevice. 
found that I could draw my body through the hole I had 
made, and ascended through it. When I got up I could 
easily reach the roof, and cautiously renivved the tiles, to 
admit of my getting on the outside. I returned into the 
closet, swept aside the dust that had fallen, concealed on 
the ceiling the stuff [ had removed, placed an old arm- 
chair against the closet door, and set my poor companion 
down in it, knowing that he would not stir till desired. 
I got my room cleaned up before five o’clock, the hour 
when the keeper was used to come and shave me, which, 
when he had done, 1 requested him to shave the poor man 
where he was, as I could hold him better in the arm-chair. 
The true cause, however, was, I dreaded the chair being 
removed ; for if my master opened the closet door he 
would see daylight through the roof of the house. Every 
thing succeeded according to my wish, and I had the plea- 


sure of hearing my master lock the doors after hinrdor the fF 


night, without further notice. The servant girk hud pre- 
viously (as was customary on Saturdays) brougit<gpeonty 
clean linen; and as no person had to come imé%heroom 
for that night, F rejoiced in the hope of enjoying my liberty 
before the dawn of next morning. I could not help 
smiling when the keeper was fastening the outside shutters, 
and said to myself, * Your caution wont avail you; for 
by to-morrow’s light, with God’s help, I shall be far out 
of your reach.’ : 
‘IT had only got one of the shackles off; and lest the 
keeper should observe me, I tied the Jock which I had un- 
done round my leg with a string, and covered it with my 
trowsers. When I was ready to make the attempt, I had 




































































I wrought on till I § 





only to loose the string and tie it about my knee to keep 
it from tripping me up, or making a noise. I now took a 
last leave of my poor companion, leaving him my slate 
and other trifles to amuse him. He very sensibly bade 
me make good use of my time and get away, wishing me 
success. It was now no longer difficult to get out of the 
house ; but how to get from the roof was the principal 
object. If I slipped a foot I ran a chance of being killed ; 
or even escaping unhurt, I could not drop down without 
giving the alarm. I took the bed-cover, and cutting it in 
stripes, thought it could reach from the water-spout near 
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to the ground, but I was disappointed, and had to draw it 
up again, asofnouse. Iran along the top of the wall | 
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for about forty i tl plac 
where a shed had been built against it: by the help of this 
I descended with safety on a dunghill, and thence to the 


, he will yet have mercy on thee. 
** And now I conclude with hoping that my wanderings 


ards, and fortunately came to a-place pent, and be converted ; turn to God, and it may be that | that it is a good time to beat the hedges and bushes into a 


net or sheet, or, what is more portable, an umbrella. 
|} Birps —With the swallow, the cuckoo, and other birds 


ground. A mastiff in the yard heard my foot and barked, ; and sorrows are ended, and I give glory to God for having | of passage, whose return is universally observed, we have 


but I was soon out of reach.” 


The notice here given of cutting his bed-cover into slips, 
will remind the reader that a similar mode, by the pri- 
soner, to attempt to escape from his cell last week, was 
suggested by the success of the above-mentioned stratagem. 

His old keepers closely pursued him, but having been 
received and screened by a friend, he proceeded to Ayr, in 
Scotland, thence to Edinburgh, where he stopped one day 
to see the rejoicings on the coronation of George IV., and 
afterwards returned, not only to England, but to the 
neighbourhood of Durham, still, however, fearing his 
former persecutions. Having spent some weeks at Bishop- 
Auckland, ‘*I began,” says he, ‘* to feel uneasy at being 
so troublesome to my friend Mr. K., and ulso at losing so 
much time when I should be doing something for my 
dear child, if I could get to work. I communicated my 
thoughts to my friend, and he kindly offered to give me 
money to bear my expenses up to London, where, if they 
found me out, and attempted to disturb me, my brothers 
were at hand to protect me with the arm of the law. I 
proceeded to London ;” he, however, only got to Darling- 
ton, where he worked some time as atanner. After work- 
ing some time at Hull, and returning to Norton, where, 
in fulfilment of a dream, he shook hands with the magis- 
trate who had committed him to the asylum, he was taken 
to the sea-side in a vision, and beheld a countless army of 
men arising from the waves: ‘* asI stood gazing thereon, a 
man advanced towards me, and I said, * Where shall we 
find bread for so great a multitude ?? He quickly an- 
swered, * Where they can.’ They then advanced with 
great fury, and covered, as it were, the whole earth ; and 
I thought England fled before them. This dream made 
great impression on my mind after I came to Darlington, 
and I determined to make known the things that will befal 
England, unless we all turn to the Lord with full purpose 
of heart, for I dreamed of a great battle between Newcastle 
and Sunderland, and again that the son of Bonaparte came 
and conversed with me, and having a musket, said he 
woul! sivot through the door of an Englishman ; he tried 
three times, aud the third was successful. 

‘*T then left him, and was soon overtaken by some bag- 
gage waggons; all the French fired their muskets in the 
air. I was taken prisoner, and they shut me up with the 
word of God, and a Wesley Hyma Bock in my hand; in 
the prison the sun shone upon me in all its splendour, and 
T rejoiced to see the mercy of God towards me. 

** Deceive not yourselves, Oh, you clergymen, for my 
dream has been doubled ; for you will have to fly to the 
mountains to hide yourselves from your eneinies, for the 
son of Bonaparte has a second time appeared to me; the 
first time he stood before me, he stood with a firelock in bis 
hand, and said to me, ‘I will shoot through the door of an 
Englishman :’ the first time he tried to present, but he was 
too weak; but willing to avenge the death of his father, 
though but a child, the second time he levelled the firelock, 
but could not stand the force of powder; the third time he 
levelled the firelock, and fired and hit his mark, and said, 
* I will shoot through the door of an Engiishman :’ these- 
cond dream was like unto the first, —he broke through the 
door, and demolished the house with great dexterity and 
att. The youth appeared before me with a beautiful 
countenance, with a light complexion, and light curled 
hair, and as he passed before me through the door, I held 
out my band, and he shook hands with me. I have the 
honour of shaking hands with the son of Bonaparte, 
though I have not seen his father, and he vanished out of 
my sight; he came from Denmark to reside in England. 
O England! prepare for war, and to meet a hot recep- 
tion; for as you surprised the Danes at Copenhagen, so 
will the son of Bonaparte surprise you and reignin Eng- 
land, and come off victoriously ; the thing is certain, and 
will come to pass; you must not think the time long, for 
the youth will soon be ready to act the part of his father, 
and do valiantly, for he shall be a scourge to the wicked 
clergymen.of England. 

** These dreams, all on a similar subject, convince me 
that the French will take England, and burn London, for 


at last given rest to my feet, and rewarded me for all the 
toils and hardships I had endured for his name. 

‘*T came to Lincoln on one Saturday in September, 
| 1827, and on the following Sunday went to view the Ca- 
| thedral, as I was a stranger to the town. I heard the 
voice of singing close by the Cathedral. [drew near, and 
as I stood listening, a young man, a Methodist, opened a 
door and invited me in. Three valiant young men (tor 
piety) Sunday School teachers, pressed me hard to join 
them to assist them in instructing the rising generation, 
and pray that God would give a blessing to their labours. 
I told them I would, as well as God would teach me. We 
had not been long together, before the Lord put it into 
our minds to hold a short prayer meeting, that God would 
own our feeble efforts, and bless the children. Whilst I 
was at prayer, it was impressed on my mind to pray that 
the Lord would fill the large Cathedral with converted 
clergymen, and that he would distribute them amongst all 
the churches in Great Britain; that blind guides and the 
devil might not deceive the people any longer. I was fer- 
vent in prayer, and that prayer disturbed the devil out of 
his den, that den being a public-house next door: the 
landlady and her company came into the room whilst I 
was on my knees, the landlady afraid to lose her company, 
and as it were hell broke loose upon me. The devil fiercely 
attacked me, but I stood to my arms; the powers of the 
bottomless pit could not make me rise from my knees un- 
til I had prayed for mine enemies; then I arose and gave 
out a hymn to conclude the meeting. When the landlady 
could not turn us out, then she engaged her wicked com- 
pany to attack me. They surrounded me, and flew upon 
me like fiery serpents from hell, gnashing their teeth, and 
crying out * Out with him, head first; break his neck over 
the stone.’ But I alighted on iny feet, and the devil was 
conquered. Glory be to God, through my Redeemer for 
ever, who gave me the victory. 


| 
| 


JONATHAN MARTIN. 














NATURAL APPEARANCES IN APRIL, 
(From the Companion to the Almanack.) 


— 
“‘ T see around me the wild fields revive, 
With fruits and fertile promise; and the spring 
Come forth, her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing.” 
Childe Harold. 


PLANTS.—The Romans called this month April, from 
apcrive, to open, because not only the spring-blossoms now 
expand to the returning sun, but the. buds unfold to the 
fresh rains. The leaf-buds of trees are protected from the 
cold prevalent in the preceding months, both by being 
compactly folded and enveloped in a tough skin or mem- 
brane, and, in most cases, by a thick glutinous gum, dif. 
ficult to freeze, and too adhesive to be washed off by rains. 
The only efficient solvent of the leaf-bud gum is the re- 
asceniling sap, which dilutes it and renders it yielding, 








like the acid applied to its envelope by the puss-moth 
(Cerura vinula) when it escapes from its pupa. Every 
bud, it is worthy of remark, is supposed by high botanical 
authority, to constitute an individual plant; and a tree is, 
consequently, a compound, or rather aggregate of these. 
The gardener’s art of striking from cuttings, and stil] 
more the practice of budding, tends strongly to confirm 
‘his doctrine. As the sap is now ris‘ng rapidly in the 
stems of trees and perennial plants, it is a good season to 
make experiments upon its motion, and to verity or dis- 
prove the recent views of M. Dutrochet, who asserts that 
the motion of the sap is partly, if not altogether, the con- 
sequence of electric currents. 
[NSECTS.—The study of insects, or, at least, the col- 
lecting of butterflies, moths, and the more showy flies and 
eetles, is much on the increase. The great entomological 
harvest is, at this period of the year, just beginning, and 
the grassy banks, lanes, hedges, woods, and gardens will, 
in general, well reward the activity of the collector. The 
caterpillars of many of the Lepidoptera may be met with, 
particularly towards the end of the month, feeding on 
their favourite plants; such as the caterpillar of Melita 
Cinzia, on the plantain ; that of Melita Artemis, on the 
meadow scabious ; and those of several Lycaena, on grassy 
banks, where also may not rarely be found that gf the 
drinker-moth, Odonestis potatoria, finely marked with 
dark brown and snow white. We cannot spare room to 
enumerate one-hundredth part of the insects which an 





the sword of his vengeance is at hand. O England! re- 


active collector may now procure; but we may mention 


| to record the arrival of our finest songster, the nightin- 
gale, ** the sweet minstrel of the wood,” ** most musical, 
most melancholy,” as Milton has it, though other poets of 
some note, from Chaucer to Coleridge, call it ** the merry 
nightingale.”” The nests of birds are now worthy the 
attention of all who study the varied operations of what 
has been termed instinct, it being one of the most inex- 
plicable of facts, that hirds of the same species build their 
nests alike, or nearly so, though, considering the age when 
they quit their paternal nest, they cannot be supposed, for 
a moment, to have learned how to build for themselves on 
the year following. The most ingenious nests are those 
which are covered in above, with an entrance in the side, 
as those of the magpie, the wren, and the long-tailed tit- 
mouse ( Parus caudatus.) The gold-crested wren ( Sylvia 
regulus ) does not, as has been asserted, build its nest in 
this domed manner ; but the willow wren does, upon tke 
grassy or mossy bank which she selects for her domicile. 








Fashions for April. 








BALL Dress.—A dress of white crape, with a very 
broad hem round the border, on which is embroidered an 
oriental pattern, finished by Spanish points, in festoons, 
green and gold; these, which are reversed, are ornamented 
at every fifth point by a chaplet, delicately embroidered 
in gold. The body is made a la Roxalane, and confined 
round the waist by a plain green satin belt; it is cut very 
low off the shoulders, and the tucker part is surrounded 
by small gold beads, in antique festoons, enriched by 
drops formed of small pearls. The sleeves are short, and 
very full, with mancherons, consisting ef two frills of 
blond. The hair is arranged in full curls om each side of 
the face, and spread out rather wide; on the summit of 
the head are braids wound round and round, till they 
form a corbeille ; and each side is ornamented by a branch 
of heath, with scarlet blossims. A bandeau of jewels 
crosses the upper part of the forehead, with three drops of 
pearls in the centre. 

DinnER Dress.—This costume, which is adapted to 
the social dinner party, consists of a poplin gown of apricot 
colour, with a broad hem at the border, turning over at 
the head, in points, edged with green-grass satin rouleau 
binding. The body is made with fichu robings, pointed 
on each side, and the points edged in the same manner ; 
but across the bust is a drapery of a la Sevigne, divided 
by a strip of green satin, which descends to the belt, which 
is of apricot coloured satin, bound with green. The 
sleeves are of white crepe Aerophane, and are, a la Mame- 
luke, confined at the wrists by very broad gold bracelets, 
with a beautiful medallion broech, in mosaic. A hat is 
worn with this dress, of white satin, ornamented with 
white feathers, tipped and edged with green; one feather 
on the right side is placed under the brim, and takes a 
spiral direction towards the crown; the others play over 
the crown and front of the brim; gauze lappets, edged 
with blond, set on full, and placed under the hat, fioat 
over the shoulders, and complete the trimming. The 
ear-pendants are gold, and the shoes are green satin, tied 
en sandales. 














METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
i Esxtreme thermu-{ixtreme| State of 
meter8 | heatcu- ithe Win 
moruing |ring Day.) at noon. 
j 


~ Barometer Kemarke 
at during 
noon. | Night. noon. 





"/29 g0| 32 0) 35 

29 80 0| 

| 29 70) 0} 46 

29 40| ¢ 4 0| 51 

29 2 0| 47 

29 0} 50 

29 0} 43 

21st, Six, a.m. rain. 
REMARKS FOR MARCH. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:69; mean 

temperature—extreme during night, 36:18; eight, a.m. 

40:03; noon, 45:11; extreme during day, 46:12 ; general 

mean, 42:3; prevailing winds, twenty.four days easterly ; 

maximum of temperature, (the 19th,) 57; minimum of 

ditto, (the Ist,) 29. ; ; 

Summary of the month17 days fair, 4 rain, and 10 
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TO A WHITE CROCUS. 
— 
Fear not, though chilling yet the gale, 
And rude be Zephyr’s breath ; 
Fear not, meek beauty of the vale, 
Fear not to visit earth; 
But opening to the genial sun, 
Thy robe of loveliness put on. 


Come forth in purity arrayed, 
And dread not winds or shower, 

And whisper, though the young rose fade, 
And fly the winter bower; 

Yet bursting forth to life anew 

Not final that loved flower’s adieu. 


Come forth, fair gentle stranger, lone, 
And though a waste surround thee, 
Yet know, sweet solitary one, 
A mourning heart has found thee ; 
And worships thee as some bright star, 
Shedding its holy light afar. 


Come forth, come forth, and be to me 
Of her the silent token ; 
Of her that erst resembled thee, 
The young rose early broken : 
Torn from the stem, and hence conveyed 
Where death comes not, nor flow’rets fade. 


Come forth, revived as from the dead, 
And rescued from the grave ; 
Type of eternity, lift up thine head, 
And bid the spirit brave 
‘The farewell shock ! and, taught of thee, 
Feel its own immortality. 
Liverpool. G. 





What is that, mother? 
The eagle, boy ! 
Proudly careering his course of joy ; 
Firm, on his own mountain vigour relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying, — 
His wing on the wind, and his eye in the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on— 
Boy! may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 
Onward, and upward, and true to the line! 


What is that, mother? 
The swan, my love! 
He is floating down from his native grove; 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh, 
He is floating down by himself to die; 
Deuth darkens his eye and unplumes his wings, 
Yet his sweetest song is the last he sings— 
Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home! 








SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE. 
i —<—-_—. 
John Hobbs, partridge shooting, was dragg‘d to the squire; 
The magistrate flam’d, but the statute hung fire. 
** Burns states (says the clerk) that the tread-mill will do, 
For two months, if the culprit’s convicted by two.” 
** Two months and two magistrates ?—I sit alone ; 
Well, clerk, we must halve it—commit him for one.” 
London Weekly Review. 
segs esp RI 
THE SPECTRE OF WEMYSS-PLACE. 
—— 

A FIFESHIRE TALE. 

Wemyss-place is situated in Fifeshire, on the northern 
bank of the Frith of Forth, part of it was supposed to 
have been erected during the reign of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, in addition to a much older tower, ‘still remaining, 
though in a very ruinous condition. In this building 
there is a long, narrow passage, terminating in a stone 
seat, which (as the North is a complete world of wonders) 


| is currently believed to be occupied each night by a female 


spectre, arrayed in green, and known by the appellation 
of ** Green Jeannie of Wemyss-place.”’ 

Wild howl'd ghe blast, the lightning play’d 

O’er Wemyss’ towers of low’ring shade, 








THE AMERICAN MUSE. 





In the Kaleidoscope of Feb. 24, we republished a Son- | 
nett on Death, which formed a part of the contents of an | 
annual published at Boston, in a style very creditable to | 
republican taste. The following vigorous verses are from | 
the same work. | 
“WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER?” | 

——— 

[From the American Token. } 

What is that, mother? 
The lark, my child! 

The sun has but just looked out and smiled, 
When he starts from his humble grassy nest, 
And is up and away, with the dew on his breast, 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear: 

Ever, my child, be thy morning lays 

Tuned, like the lark’s, to thy Maker's praise. 


What is that, mother? 
The dove, my son! 

And that low sweet voice, like a widow’s moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure, by that lonely nest, 
As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 
For her distant dear one’s quick return: 

Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 

Jn friendship as faithful, as constant in love! 





With fitful fiery gleam, 

When Walter to its shelter fled, 

To shun the storm—though there (tis said) 
The spectres scream. 


Benighted as he stray’d beside 
The banks of Forth’s majestic tide, 
In scorn of goblin dread, 
Which little was he wont to fear, 
Though countless tales had met his e1r, 
By fancy spread,— 


Of athin spirit, clothed in green, 
Each night mid those black ruins seer, 
By such as wandered there, 
Seated where some, in long past days, 
Had hewn amid those winding ways 
A stony chair. 


But little heeded Walter, brave, 
The beings from the dreary grave; 
When once man’s life was o'er, 
He deem’d his Maker’s laws too strong 
To suffer him that grave to wrong 
By rising more. 


So tow’rds the chair he sought the road, 
Resolv'd to keep that safe abode 

Till morn should break again ; 
For better to his dauntless mind 
Seem’d myriads of the goblin kind 


Though, as his darkling way he took, 
With every blast the old walls shook, 
And through each crevice small, 
Shrill whistled every passing gale, 
Just like the wild, unearthly wail, 
Of spectre tall. 
And oft the ivy’s rustling boughs, 
From sleep the frighted night-birds rouse, 
Who, screaming, wheel around: 
Now rung the raven’s boding croak, 
Now from the shrfeking screech-owl broke 
A piercing sound. 
Still Walter's heart beat proud and strong, 
As fearlessly he pass’d along, 
Till near the chair he came; 
Where every night, the rustics said, 
Sat that unearthly, horrid shade,— 
The green-clad dame. 
When, just as his tired limbs prepare 
To rest upon that stony chair, 
A rustling there he hears: 
He starts !—and by the lightning’s flame, 
Which through the skies that instant came,— 
A face appears ! 
Huge glared its eyes, of fiery hue, 
Its visage pale and spectral too; 
He backwards shrunk aghast; 
And though he ne’er knew fear before, 
Felt dew drops ooze through every pore, 
At every blast. 
Some paces he recoil’d, and there 
Whispered to Heay'n full many a prayer, 
For still, when through the skies 
Shot the blue lightning’s transient glare, 
He saw upon that stony chair 
Those glaring eyes. 
There, shivering stood he, till at last 
Away the dreadful tempest pass’d, 
And pale-eyed morn arose, 
And every instant to his view 
Still more distinct that goblin grew ; 
Till daylight shows : 
Gn that cold chair, so long his dread, 
Plainly displayed that hideous head, 
® Of goblin fierce and foul: 
And there—(my blood begins to freeze, 
An aguish chill unnerves my knees,) 
There sat————an ow]! 


Liverpool. G.W 








Imperial Printing Presses.—We have in our office two 
presses of Messrs. Cope and Sherwin, (a foolscap folio and 
foolscap broadside,) and from the experience we have had 
of them we have no hesitation in saying they possess all 
the requisites of good presses,—speed, ease, and evenness 
of impression, properties which, we believe, are Warranted 
by the inventors. The larger press is a particularly useful 
machine.—-See adv. , 


sMathematical Departmint. 


(Continued from our last.) 


MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 














93. By Mr. C. Holt.—Given the sum or difference of 
two lines, and the square of one added to the square of 
half the other, to find them geometrically. 

94. By Mr. J. Baines.—If a paraboloid, generated from 
a given cubic parabola, be placed on a smooth horizontal 
plane; on what part of its curve surface will it rest ? 

95. By Miss E. Johnson.—I havea square cavpet, each 
side of which is 154 feet, and I can contrive it so as to 
make it fit a room in the form of a long square, the peri- 
meter of which exceeds that of the above square by three 
feet, and have one yard and a half to spare ;—what is the 
length and breadth of the room ? 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street, 





* Than night and rain. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


a : 
DEDICATED TO THE KING. 
By his Majesty's most gracious permission. 

DOLIER’S COPY-BOOK and PEN-DIRECTING 
SYSTEM, for the FORMATION of LETTERS. 

The object of this Invention is to initiate Youth into a re- 
gular and correct habit of writing: mathematical lines are 
printed in them, by which the learner is guided, showing at 
once the proper inclination, proportion, shape, and distance 
of each letter. By strict attention to the established rules 
of holding the pen, and by a due share of practice, beginners 
may, on this plan, attain an elegant style of writing; while 
those who have already adopted erroneous and irregular pro- 
portions, may speedily correct them. 

The Copy-heads will admit of the pupil tracing the letters 

carefully with a pencil or dry pen, until their forms are per- 
ceived, as it were, by the hand, and afterwards they may be 
filled up with ink. The plain Copy-heads, exhibiting mere 
up and down strokes, and their precise junctions, will be 
found particularly useful, and deserving of studious atten- 
tion. 
There are seven kinds of Copy-books, price 1s. each, ar- 
ranged on this system, commencing with the easiest large- 
hand lessons, and terminating with a small-hand book, in 
which will be found a selection of Copy-heads, in a modern 
and approved style of writing. The distinction of books is 
as follows, which may be useful to persons giving orders for 
them. 

Al. The largest-hand Copy-books, with the first lessons 
(up and down strokes.)—A 2. The same size, with a worded 
Copy heat ia the first page. 

1. The common large-hand, with the first lessons (up 
and down strokes.)—-B 2. The same size, with worded 
Copy-heads. 

C1. The round-band, with the first lessons (up and down 
strokes.)—C 2. The same size, with worded Copy-heads. 

The seventh book, marked D, for small hand, will be 
published in a few weeks. _, 

Liverpool: Printed by Egerton Smith and Co., sold by 
Phelps, London, and all Booksellers. 

*4* Post-letters must be post-paid. 





EAST INDIA MONOPOLY, FREE TRADE, §c. 
Just published, price One Shilling. 
A COPIOUS REPORT (of thirty six closely-printed 
es) of Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES on the EAST- 
ERN WORLD, including remarks on the East India Com- 
y’s Monopoly, Renewal of the Charter, Effects of a Free 
Trade to India and China, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, 
Climate, Natural History, Resources, &c. of the Eastern 
World; witha great variety of other interesting and amusing 


information. 
Delivered in Liverpool on the 5th, 7th, 9th, and 10th of 


Jan. 1829. 

Liverpool: printed by E. Smith and Co, Lord-street, and 
may be had of allthe Booksellers, and of the Agents of the 
Kaleidos 


cope. 
MEMOIRS OF MR. DANIEL O'CONNELL. 








Just published, 
MEMOIRS of DANIEL O'CONNELL, Esa. drawn 


from different sources, with an interesting Account of his 
Ancestors, and a correct PROFILE LIKENESS.—Price 4d. 





ON SALE. 


BULLMAN and SONS’ PATENT MANGLE.—- 
Price Fifteen Guineas. 

RAMSAY’S WATERPROOF LEATHER DRESSES, for 
Seamen, Coachmen, and Travellers by land and water. 

DOLIER’S COPY-BOOK and PEN-DIRECTING SYSTEM, 
for the FORMATION of LETTERS. Dedicated to the 
King, by his Majesty’s gracious permission.—Price Is. each 


of the late Mr. CANNING, struck by the French 
: A «—Price only 8s.; or in boxes, 10s. 
JIhSt 3 (One concern.) 
tease vine! 

COPE and SHERWIN, ENGINEERS, MILL- 
wrieuts, &c. 5, Cumberland-street, Curtain-road, Shore- 
ditch, London, Inventors and Manufacturers of the IMPE- 
RIAL PRINTING PRESS, which they warrant superior in 
the simplicity of its construetion to any other Press, and 
uniting every requisite of power, ease, and durability. Arm- 
ing Presses with Heaters. Inking Tables with Turned Sur- 


faces. Rolling Machines for Bookbinders. Hydraulic and 
Serew Presses. Smiths’ Work in general. 











Siscellanics, 


ANECDOTE. 
AN ORIGINAL AT THE TUILERIES, 


[Translated from the PANORAMA, a new French literary work 
published in this town, and edited by D. Albert, LL.D.)} 


There is nothing more amusing than observing. the 
crowd of original characters daily to be met with in the 
streets of Paris, particularly in thé public walks. They 
seek generally to attract public attention, but rarely has- 





a scene happened so ludicrous as the following, which 
took place last spring. 

A rich Englishman, who had come to Paris for the 
good of his health, thought to have the same liberty of 
walking in the garden of the Tuileries as if he were in 
hisown. Accordingly, one day he made his appearance 
at the gate, dressed in his morning gown and nighte-cap, 
and carried in a sedan by four servants. He was told 
that he could not enter; but he replied that no one had 
a right to stop him ; that he was well acquainted with the 
Iegulation against the entrance of persons in the dress of 
workmen, but there was no rule which prohibited the 
entrance of a gentleman in his morning gown; that he 
wished to go in, and that he would go in. Moreover, 
added he, my physician has ordered me to take the air 
for an hour every day, and you do not surely wish to in- 
jure my health. Then turning towards his servants he 
told them to proceed. 

The sentinels, straitened by the crowd which was press- 
ing around them, could not prevent the entrance of the 
Englishman, who reached, peaceably enough, the middle 
of the garden. But, unfortunately, he found there a 
garden-keeper, who told him that he could not remain 
there in that dress, and that he must go out immediately. 
‘© Show me the regulation,” replied the Englishman ; 
‘© show me the law which excludes from this garden a 
morning-gown, and I will go out directly.”-—** I should 
be very surry to employ force,’’ replied the keeper, ‘* but 
if you resist”’......—** Force !’? exclaimed the English- 
man ; ** that shall not make me recede one step; I have a 
right to be here, and here I will remain. You (said he 
to his servants,) if you give way, I will pack you off with- 
out your wages.” The frightened servants were inclined 
to return, but as that would be contrary to their master’s 
orders, and as their further advance into the garden was 
stopped by the keeper, they had no other alternative than 
to place the sedan upon the ground, and stand by it. 

‘* As you please,” said the Englishman; ** I have yet 
half an hour remaining, and it is the same to me whether 
I pass it here or elsewhere.” The people, attracted by this 
comic scene, after enjoying a hearty laugh, united and 
asked permission of the keeper for this eccentric character 
to pass through the garden. 

** Gentlemen, I am very much obliged to you,” said 
the Englishman, looking at his watch; ‘* but my hour 
is now up: another day, however, I shall avail myself of 
your kindness.” His servants then took up the sedan, 
and carried him away. 





[From the same.} 





THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 
Malvina stopped with her father before a lily which was 
flourishing under a rose-tree. This beautiful flower was 
opening its lovely white leaves, which appeared like so 


pearing, was mad; and within a day or two after this ida 
had struck him, he began to feel symptoms of hydro- 
phobia. They grew hourly more violent; he raved, and 
had all the evidences of the most. violeut distemper. As 
he was lying, with the door open, to let in the last air 
that he was to breathe, he heard his dog bark. The ani- 
mal ran up to the bedside, licked his hand, and frolicked 
about the room. It was clear that he, at least, was in 
perfect health. The peasant’s mind was relieved at the 
instant; he got up with renewed strength, dressed him- 
self, plunged his head into a basin of water, and thus re- 
freshed, walked into the room'to his astonished family.— 
London paper.—Our readers will recollect this tallies with 
what we have so frequently ventured to say about hydro- 
phobia, real or imaginary.—Edits. Merc. 

Good Editorial Hint.—The editor of a paper in Maine 
makes the following appeal in behalf of his back and 
stomach :—** We have many subscribers who have taken 
our paper for four years, and have paid us nothing. Do 
such persons think we can live on birch bark, like a Cos-. 
sack’s horse, or grow fat by inhaling the west wind? Do 
they think that paper, types, ink, fuel, and many other 
costly and necessary articles are sent to us by unknown 
and invisible hands? Whatever Dr. Faustus might have 
done, the back art of modern printers has no such magic 
init. When hungry, we have no time to fish or hunt, 
and it would be impious to expect a sheet full of yood 
things to be miraculously let down from the heavens by 
the four corners, as in the case of Peter: and as to being 
fed by ravens, it is more likely the ravens will feed scantily 
upon us—unless we get some money shortly.” 








A ROYAL BEVY. 
** Observe,” said the Prince de Ligne, that graceful and 


: martial figure who is walking with Eugene Beauharnois : 


that isthe Emperor Alexander. Yonder tall dignified. 
looking man, on whose arm a fair Neapolitan is playfully 
hanging, is no less a personage that the King of Prussia. 
The lively mask, who seems to put his Majesty's gravity 
somewhat to the test, is perhaps an empress, or perhaps a 
grisette. Beneath that Venetian habit, which but ill dis. 
guises the amiable affability of the crowned Amphytrion, 
you see our Emperor, the representative of the most pater- 
nal despotisin that ever existed. Here is Maximilian, 
King of Bavaria, in whose open countenance you may read 
the expression of his excellent heart. On the throne he 
does not forget his former rank of colonel in the French 
service, and he entertains for his subjects the same pater, 
nal affection which he once cherished for his regiment. 
Beside him you see a little pale man, with an aquiline 
nose and fair hair: that is the King of Denmark, whose 
cheerful manners and happy repartees enliven the royal 
parties. He is called the Lustig of the sovereign brigade. 
Judging from the simplicity of his manners, and the per- 
fect happiness which his little kingdom enjoys, one would 
never imagine him to be the most absolute monarch in 
Europe. Such, nevertheless, is the fact; and in Denmark 
the royal carriage is preceded by an equerry armed with a 
loaded carabine, and the King, as he drives along, may, 
if he choose, order any of his subjects to be shot. That 
colossal figure, whose bulk is not diminished by the ample 
folds of his domino, is the King of Wurtemberg. Near 
him stands his son, the Prince Royal, whose attachment to 
Catherine, Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, detains him at 
the Congress, where he shows himself more anxious to 





many rays of light. A blooming rose hung over it, 
casting a rosy tint upon the tender silvery leaves of the 
lily, and thus was united the fragrance of the two flowers. 
‘© Ah, what a lovely union!" cried Malvina, as she 
stooped to look at these flowers, a smile playing upon her 
lips at the same time. ‘* It is the union of innocence and 
love,’»replied her father. They contemplated in silence 
these flowers. In the meantime, Oscar, the lover of Mal- 
vina, entered the garden: a blush, like that of the rose 
upon the lily, spread over the cheeks of the young virgin. 
Her father, looking at her, said,—*‘* Is it not true, Mal- 
vina, that the ftowers speak a language ‘and are emble- 
matic ?”’......—=** Of love and innocence,’ interrupted 
Oscar. : R. 


The Force of Imagination.—A Lucchese peasant, out 
shooting sparrows, saw his dog attacked by a strange and 
very ferocious mastiff. ' He tried ‘to separate the animals, 
and received a bite from his own dog, which instantly 
ran off through’ the fields.) The wound was healed in a 
few days, but the dog was not to be found ; and the pea- 
sant, after some time, began to feel symptoms of nervous 











agitation. He conceived that the dog, from his disap- 


please the lady of his heart than intent on the arrange. 
ment of interests which will one day be hisown. Those 
two young men who have just passed us, are the Prince 
Royal of Bavaria, and his brother Prince Charles. The 
head of the latter may vie with that of the Antinous. This 
crowd of people, as various in dress as in appearance, who 
are buzzing about in every direction, are either reigning 
Princes, Archdukes, or dignitaries of different countries. 
With the exception of a few Englishmen, who are easily 
distinguishable by the richness of their dresses, I do not 
perceive a single individual who has not a title tacked to 
his name.”—Journal of a Nobleman at the Congress at 
Vienna. 





A Scientific Butcher.—** A true Story.”"—A few days 
ago, as Mr. Earle was going round the wards at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, he was told that a person wished 
particularly to see him; and immediately afterwards a 
butcher of prodigious dimensions made his appearance, 
and, accosting Mr. Earle, informed him that he had left 
his body for Section at the hospital, and that he was 
anxious the circumstance should be known beforehand, 
that no impediment might be thrown in the way of his 
wishes being accomplished. Mr. Earle was evidently at 
a loss to know whether the communication was made in 
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jest or earnest, and answered, ** 1 should think, Sir, you 
will be as large a bequest as ever was nade to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s—in truth, as fut a legacy as ever wehad.” ‘* Very 
like, very like,” replied the butcher; ** but I wish todo 
away the wulgar prejudice against cutting up people after 
they are dead, and I hope the thing will be done.” Mr. 
Earle, seeing he was in sober earnest, asked if he had a 
wife or friends, Lecause they might not like it, and it was 
fair that their feeiings should be consulted in so uncommon 
a display of his love of science, to which our fat friend Te. 
plied, ** As for that, I’ve tackled the old woman, Sir; I 
have left her, in my will, the choice of either my body or 
my money: if she likes to keep me, look ye, the money 
comes to the hospital ; so there is little doubt which way 
it will go.” Mr. Earle then begged that, if convenient, 
he would die in the winter, as in a hot summer it might 
be difficult to do justice to so ‘*extensive a subject; but 
that, at all events, he should be made into a skeleton, and 
his name be honourably mentioned in the records of the 
hospital,” with which assurance the scientific butcher de- 
parted perfectly satistied.— Mcdical Gazette, March 21. 
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BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
—=>—_ 

(From the London Weekly Review.) 

Mr. Eprror,—In 1810, soon after the British Go- 
vernment had resolved to send an embassy to the court of 
Persia, and had appointed Sir Gore Ousely, Bart. Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, I 
had the honour to be chosen his Assistant Secretary. It 
will be recollected that Mirza Abu'l Hassan arrived in 
England, accompanied by James Morier, Esq., in 1809, 
as Ambassador of his Persian Majesty to the court of 
Great Britain. As this embassy was ordered home shortly 
afterwards, the two embassies embarked together, July 10, 
on board his Majesty’s ship Lion, 64 guns; and after 
touching at Rio Janeiro, Bombay, and other places, landed 
at Busheher, in the Persian Gulf, March 1, 1811; and 
after some stay there, proceeded to Shiraz, a city much 
noted as the birth-place of the classical poets Saadi ard 
Hafiz. Sir Gore occupied a pavilion belonging to the 
Prince, a short distance from the city, and Mirza Abu’l 
Hassan encamped with his suite, and that of the British, 
near the pavilion, and remained there about three months. 

Our dress and habits attracted tie notice of the natives, 
and our camp was visited by persons of various rank almost 
every day. Manuscripts and other things were often 
brought for sale. Mirza Abu’l Hassan having mentioned 
to some literary persons that 1 understood Chinese and 
other Oriental tongues, I received frequent visits from 
some of the learned, who often brought books or papers 
of ancient literature for my inspection. Among others, a 
person one day brought a very curious MS. in characters 
which neither he nor I understood. They appeared to 
be of two or three species: one consisted of a sort of mi- 
nim variously combined, and somewhat resembling the 
irrow-headed characters. Struck with the singularity of 
the book, I endeavoured to induce him to part with it; 
but my endeavours were unavailing, because he said it 
was an heir-loom in his family, and had been possessed by 

1em for many generations; and he considered their pros- 
verity as linked with the possession of this old book. He 
allowed me to copy a part which seemed to be written in 
different languages, one opposite the other, for which I 
returned him thanks, and we bade each other adieu. I laid 
che copy by with other literary papers collected during the 
journey, in which state it remained till I began the Dis- 
sertation upon the Antiquities of Persepolis, in Vol. [. of 
oy Journal of the British Embassy to Persia, published 
i few years ago. 

‘Treating of the Guebres, I found it necessary to apply 
cayselt to the study of their language, and to that of the 
Pahlavi, the parent stock, in hopes of being able to profit 
by some treatises in my possession upon the worship of 
tire. Having become familiar with the Pablavi characters, 
and looking over my collection of papers, I had the plea- 
sure of finding the copy above-mentioned consisted of the 
Pahlavi alphabet placed opposite some alphabets composed | 
 minims, which being changed to arrow-heads, formed | 
characiers found at Babylon and Persepolis; and by their 
assistance I have been enabled to decipher and translate 


posterity, have impressed them upon bricks; then carry- 

; Ing the building to a certain extent, when a fresh observ- 
| ation was made for the next stage; and so on through the 
‘work. This appears from the Babylonian bricks, made at 
' different times, bearing a variety of inscriptions ; all which 
| I have yet seen showing the aspects of the heavens, as they 
| appeared at the periods to which they refer. 
| The names given to the stars and planets, by the first 
| astronomers, are different from those by which they are 
| known to the moderns; but it is probable that part, at 
least, might be ascertained, by their positions, and frequent 
mention in an inscription upon a stone found among the 
ruins of ancient Babylon, and sent as a present to Sir 
Hugh Inglis, Bart., by Sir Harford Jones, the Hon. East 
India Company’s resident at Bagdad. (Now deposited in 
the library of the East India House.) 
Having translated this inscription, I intend to treat upon 

it in my next observations, and, for the present, I shall 
offer one of the brick inscriptions, with a literal transla- 
tion; but it may be necessary first to observe, that several 
of the characters, being intended for numerals, as referring 
to the altitude, &c. of certain stars, &c., and the hours 
and minutes of time, it will be better to omit them here, 
than to hazard wrong reckonings. 


“MOlUG NVINOTAGVA V NO NOLLdIYOSNI 





‘* The Lord of the sphere (the sun) .9 many degrees 
such anumeral of morning, in a blessed moment of the 
rotation of the horizon. 

‘** The sun being with G— over the first tropic (Cancer), 
first hour and fractional parts, lunar station ; hour of the 
hemisphere, from the cuttle-fish eastward ; morning, such 
a@ numeral. 

** The orient sun so many degrees from the cuttle-fish, 
at a blessed moment of the rotation of the horizon, the 
sun being with G—.”—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Wo. PRICE. 
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DISCOVERY OF CURIOUS MANUSCRIPTS OF LOCKE 
AND OTHERS. 





several inscriptions of each species. 

Mur ancestors from the earliest times appear to have | 
consulted favourable aspects of the heavenly bodies in 
commencing their works, and more particularly those of 
building: and in order to commit their observations to 


A parcel of manuscripts has come into the possession of 
Dr. Forster, of Boreham, which were the property of the 
late T. Furly Forster, of Walthamstow, Esq., of so ex- 


order to prove their authenticity, to state the manner of 
their transmission into the hands ofthat gentleman. They 
were left to his father, the late E. Forster, E:q. by Mr. 
Benjamin Furley, a literary character, of Rotterdam, and 
the contemporary and intimate friend of the celebrated 
metaphysician John Locke. 

Among this curious fasciculus, at the examination of 
which we have been present, {was found the original MS, 
of the ** Essay concerning Human Understanding,”’ bear. 
ing a very early date, with numerous corrections, and 
erasures; it was addressed and appears to have been sub- 
mitted by Locke to his friend Mr. Furly, before publication. 
The other MSS. of note consisted chiefly of original Let. 
ters from Locke. on various political, religious, and mis. 
cellaneous subjects; and of some original familiar letters 
of Algernon Sydney, Lord Shaftesbury, and others. 
There were also some medical letters and prescriptions of 
Locke, who was himself educated for a physician, and who 
appears, by his sarcasms, to have known how to appreciate 
the real and pretended merits of physic at the period in 
which he lived. Some of Mr. Locke’s correspondence is 
dated from Amsterdam, during his exile, and'relates to 
the strange and unmerited persecution with which he was 
assailed. Mr. Locke’s genuine love of liberty is expressed 
in a note written by him on the sacrifice of Sydney, at 
the bottom of one of the letters of the latter, dated from 
Marseilles. 

Another bundle contained the MS. correspondence of 
Toupe, author of ** Emendations in Suidam ;”’ of the late 
Mr. Richard Gough, the antiquary; and a curious MS. 
work on coins, by Stukely; some curious critiques of the 
history of Sir John Hawkwood, of Sible Hedingham, by 
Gough; and a large ccrrespondence between the Hon. 
Thomas Pitt, first Lord Camelford, from Naples, and the 
late Benjamin Forster, resident at Broomfield, in this 
county. There is also» MS. relating to the origin of the 
—_ of St. Neot’s, in Cornwall, a Syriac MS. and,other 
miscellaneous papers. But what is most remarkable is, 
that it seems evident from a passage in one of Locke’s let. 
ters, that he has somewhere left an unpublished meta- 
physical work on Cause and Effect, entitled ‘* On per. 
ceiving all things in God,” which has either been lost or 
suppressed. 

he original Ictters are by far the most interesting por- 
tion of the MSS. as they will serve to verity certain dates, 
and to fill up some chasms in the life of Locke. Most of 
them are dated from Amsterdam, in 1687 and 16883.a 
few are dated from Oates, in Essex, in 1691, then the seat 
of Sir Francis Masham. It appears that his celebrated 
‘* Essay,” which bears date 1685, was that year confided 
to other hands as a measure of security, for we find written 
in the first leaf of it, ‘* To Edward Clarke, of Chipley, 
Esq. James Tyrrell, of Oakley, Esq. or Dr. David Thomas, 
of Salisbury,” as it it had been sent away and confided to 
them, a circumstance rendered more probable when it is 
considered that it was in the same year that the English 
envoy at the Hague demanded the surrender of Locke, on 
suspicion of his being concerned in the unfortunate enter- 
prise of the Duke of Monmouth. 
We may, in all probability, yet publish some further 
particulars, with the petmission of the possessor, relative 
to dates and localities, as the long residence of Locke in 
this county will render any anecdotes of him interesting to 
the inhabitants of Essex. It appears that he died at Oates, 
suddenly, in his chair, on the festival of SS. Simon and 
Jude, in 1704, in his 73d year, while Lady Masham was 
reading to him, and that he was buried in the church of 
High Laver, in this county.—Chelmsford Chronicle. 
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THE LATE DUGALD STEWART. 
—_—- 

We copy the following notice of this accomplished and 
amiable man, from an article on the Annual Biography 
for 1829, in the Monthly Review for Feb. 1829 :— 

*¢ The just celebrity which Dugald Stewart acquired by 
his works on the philosophy of the human mind, has 
made his name already familiar to every reader. He was 
the son of Dr. Matthew Stewart, professor of mathematics 
in the University of Edinburgh. He was born on the 
22d of November, 1753, received the rudiments of his 
education at the High School, and was distinguished, even 
at the age of seven years, by the quickness and accuracy 
of his comprehension. After passing through the college 





ceedingly curious a nature, that we deem it adviseable, in 


at Edinburgh, he removed to Glasgow in 1771, and there 
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imbibed, from the lectures of Dr. Reid, the philosophical 
principles which it subsequently became the main object 
of his life to inculcate and expand. In 1785, he succeeded 
his father as professor of mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh; but his exertions were not confined to that 
chair, for he lectured also on metaphysics. He gave also 
a considerable portion of his time to several young noble- 
men and gentlemen, whom he received into his house as 
pupils. In 1785, he was transferred to the class of moral 
philosophy, in which he laid the foundation of his fame. 
The following general character of his philosophical works 
appears to be well founded, and well delineated. 

‘¢ His writings are before the world, and from them pos- 
terity may be safely left to form an estimate of the excel- 
lence of his style of eomposition—of the extent and variety 
of his learning and scientific attainments—of the singular 
cultivation and refinement of his mind—of the purity and 
elegance of his taste—of his warm relish for moral and for 
natural beauty—of his enlightened benevolence to all man- 
kind, and of the generous ardour with which he devoted 
himself to the improvement of the human species, of all 
of which, while the English language endures, his works 
will continue to preserve the indelible evidence. But of 
one part of his fame no memorial will remain but in the 
recollection of those who have witnessed his exertions. As 
a public speaker, he was justly entitled to rank among the 
very first of his day ; and, had an adequate sphere been 
afforded for the display of his oratorical powers, his merit 
in this line alone would have sufficed to secure him an 
eternal reputation. Among those who have attracted the 
highest elasimtion in the senate and at the bar, there are 
still many living who will bear testimony to his extraor- 
dinary eloquence. The ease, the grace, and the dignity 
of his action; the com and harmony of his voice, its 
flexibility and variety of intonation ; the truth with which 
its modulation responded to the impulse of his feelings, 
and the sympathetic emotions of his audience; the clear 
and perspicuous arrangement of his matter; the swelling 
and uninterrupted flow of his periods, and the rich stores 
of ornament which he used to borrow from the literature 
of Greece and of Rome, of France and of England, and to 
interweave with his spoken thoughts with the most appo- 
site application, —were perfections not any of them possessed 
in a superior degree by any of the mos: celebrated orators 
of the age; nor dol believe that, in any of the great 
speakers of the time, (and I have heard them all,) they 
were to an equal extent united. His own opinions were 
maintained without any overweening partiality; his elo- 
quence came so warm from the heart, was rendered so 
impressive by the evidence which it bore of the love of 
truth, and was so free from all controversial acrimony, 
that what has been remarked of the purity of purpose 
which inspired the speeches of Brutus, might justly be 
applied to all that he spoke and wrote; for he seemed only 
to wish, without further reference to others than a candid 
discrimination of their errors rendered necessary, simply 
and ingenuously to disclose to the world the conclusions to 
which his reason had led him: * Non malignuitate aut in- 
vidia sed simpliciter et ingenue judicium animi sui de- 
texisse.’==pp. 261, 2. 

‘** The first volumeof his Philosophy of the Human Mind 
was published in 1792. His various other works followed 
in succession. It is unnecessary here to detuil even their 
titles, as their general object and tendency are well known. 
The latter part of his valuable life was spent at Kinneil- 
house, a seat belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, on the 
banks of the Firth of Forth, about twenty miles from 
Kdinburgh. 

* From this place were dated, in succession, the Philo- 
sophical Essays in 1810; the second volume of the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind in 1813; the Preliminary 
Dissertation to the Encyclopedia; the continuation of the 
second part of the Philosophy in 1827; .and finally, in 
1828, the third volume, containing the Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral Powers of Man ; a work which he com- 
pleted only a few short weeks before his career was to close 
for ever. Here he continued to be visited by his friends, 
and by most foreigners who could procure an introduction 
to His acquaintance, till the month of January,1822, when 
a stroke of palsy, which nearly deprived him of the power 
of utterance, in a great measure incapacitated him for the 
enjoyment of any other society than that of a few intimate 
friends, in whose company he felt no constraint. This 


gteat calamity, which bereaved him of the faculty of 
speech, of the power of exercise, of the use of his right 
hand,—which reduced him to a state of almost infantile 
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after to a most abstemious regimen, he bore with the most 
dignified fortitude and tranquillity. The malady which 
broke his health and constitution for the rest of his exist- 
ence, happily impaired neither any of the faculties of his 
mind, nor the characteristic vigour and activity of his 
understanding, which enabled him to rise superior to the 
nrisfortune. As soon as his strength was sufficiently re- 
established, he continued to pursue his studies with his 
wonted assiduity, to prepare his works for the press with 
the assistance of his daughter as an amanuensis, and to 
avail himself, with cheerful and unabated relish, of all the 
sources of gratification which it was still within his power 
to enjoy, exhibiting, among some of the heaviest infirmities 
incident to age, an admirable example of the serene suns 
set of a well-spent life of classical elegance and refinement, 
so beautifully imagined by Cicero: * Quiete, et pure, et 
eleganter actz statis, placida ac lenis senectus.” 

‘In general company, his manner bordered on reserve ; 
but it was the comitate condita gravitas, and belonged 
more to the general weight and authority of his character, 
than to any reluctance to take his share in the cheerful 
intercourse of soc:al life. He was ever ready to acknow- 
ledge with a smile the happy sallies of wit, and no man 
had a keener sense of the ludicrous, or laughed more 
heartily at genuine humour. His deportment and expres- 
sion were easy and unembarrassed, dignified, elegant, and 
graceful. His politeness was equally tree from all affecta- 
tion, and from all premeditation. It was the spontaneous 
result of the purity of his own taste, and of a heart warm 
with all the benevolent affections, and was characterized 
by a truth and readiness of tact that accommodated his 
conduct with undeviating propriety to the circumstances 
of the present moment, and to the relative situation of 
those to whom he addressed himself. From an early 
period of life he had frequented the best society, both in 
France and in this country, and he had in a peculiar de- 
gree the air of good company. In the society of ladies he 
appeared to great advantage, and to women of cultivated 
understanding, his conversation was particularly acceptable 
and pleasing. The immense range of his erudition, the 
attention he had bestowed on almost every branch of phi- 
losophy, his extensive acquaintance with every depart- 
ment of elegant literature, ancient or modern, and the 
fund of anecdote and information which he had collected 
in the course of his intercourse with the world, with re- 
spect to almost all the eminent men of the day, either in 
this country or in France, enabled him to find suitable 
subjects for the entertainment of the great variety of visi- 
tors of all descriptions, who at one period frequented his 
house. 1n his domestic circle, his character appeared in 
its most amiable light, and by his family he was beloved 
and venerated almost to adoration. So uniform and sus- 
tained was the tone of his manners, and so completely was 
it the result of the habitual influence of the natural elegance 
and elevation of his mind on his external demeanour, that 
when alone with his wife and children it hardly differed 
by a shade from that which he maintained in the company 
of strangers; for although his fondness, and familiarity, 
and playfulness, were alike engaging and unrestrained, 
he never lost any thing either of his grace or his dignity : 
* Nec vero ille in luce modo, atque in oculis civium mag- 
nus, sed intus domique prestantior.’ As a writer of the 
English language,—as a public speaker,—as an original, 
a profound, and a cautious thinker,—as an expounder of 
truth,—as an instructor of youth,—as an elegant scholar, 
—us an accomplished gentleman ;—in the exemplary dis- 
chargeof the social duties,—in uncompromising consistency 
and rectitude of principle,—in unbending independence,— 
in the warmth and tenderness of his domestic affections, — 
in sincere and unostentatious piety,—in the purity and 
innocence of his life, few have excelled him: and, take 
him for all in all, it will be difficult to find a man who, 
to so many of the perfections, has added so few of the im- 
perfections of human nature. * Mibi quidem quanquam 
est subito ereptus, vivit tamen semperque vivet, virtutem 
enim amavi illius viri que extincta non est, nec mihi 
soli versatur ante oculus, qui illam semper in manibus 
habui, sed etiam posteris erit clara et insignis.’ ”’— 

















dependence on those around him, and subjected him ever 


pp. 266—268. 
Tide Cable. 
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Tuesday -- 7/1 7| 1 28|19 8 | 
Wednesday 8 1 50} 2 13/17 11 | 
Thursday 9 2 34; 2 57:15 10 
Friday ----10 3 21; 3 47:13 11 |\Cambridge Term ends. 
Saturday--11 4 16) 4 4912 3 |Oxford Term ends. 
Sunday----12 5 30} 61111 4 6th Sunday in Lent. Palm 
Monday --13 6 52; 7 3011 3 (Sunday. 
Tuesday -.14 8 3!) 8 3311 11 
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HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
—<—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In my former letter to you, on what is styled the 
Hamiltonian Sys:em, I stated my conviction that that sys- 
tem was ‘fallacious and pernicious; that the promises 
which it holds out could never be realized; and that no 
scholar ever had been, nor ever could be, produced by it.”” 
This I engaged to prove. But as arguments, for or against 
the utility of any invention or discovery, can only be of 
weight when it has undergone the test of experience, I 
invited Mr. Hamilton to produce an instance of the efficacy 
of his systein, and thus puta stop at once to all further 
discussion, and silence any further objections. I invited 
Mr. Hamilton at the same time to a public discussion in 
any of the living languages; but as Mr. Hamilton has 
taken no notice of my letter, [ am compelled to redeem 
my pledge,—to expose that system, with which Mr. Ha- 
milton unfortunately (for those, at least, who have paid 
down their £10 for trying its effects) has identified him- 
self. AsI presume Mr. Hamilton to be fully master of 
the various languages which he professes to teach, and as 
he has repeatedly stated that he has formed so many scho- 
lars, I am willing to believe that he can have found no 
difficulty in accepting either of my invitations, and there- 
fore giving him credit for as much modesty as discretion, 
I shall compare his silence to that of the parrot in Gellert’s 
fables. 

“Ich Sprich nicht veil doch denk mir desto mehr.” 

To proceed systematically I must inform your readers 
in what the Hamiltonian differs from every other system 

of teaehing, and I cannot convey to them a better idea of 
it, than by repeating the inventor's own assertions, re- 
peatedly made both at his lectures in London and in his 
advertisements; thus affording Mr. Hamilton another 
opportunity of contradicting my statements, should that 
gentleman conceive them not to be founded on truth. 

I shall not stop to investigate Mr. Hamilton’s claim to 
originality ; it is of no consequence in itself, though I 

could easily prove that /iteral translations have been used 
on the Continent for the last five hundred years at least, 
with this difference only, that no person before Mr. Ha- 

milton has ever, to my knowledge, engaged to teach a 
language by that method, in fifty, one hundred, or in any 

number of lessons, or had the boldness to assert that every 
word has but one invariable meaning, and that each word 
in any one language can only be rendered by one word in 

any other language. This discovery was reserved to the 

more profound linguists of our own days. But of this 

more anon. 

Mr. Hamilton, when he first revealed the inestimable 

advantages of the Hamiltonian system to the astonished 

world, stated, 

Ist. That the grammar was a book entirely useless, and 
totally unfit to be put into the hands of any individual 

studying a language. 

2d. That any person, after having gone through a course 
of four sections, (not five as at present,) would know of x 
language all that was sufficient for the common purposes of 
life! 

3d. That every word in any one language can only be 

rendered by one word in any other language. 

4th. That the Hamiltonian system obviates the neces- 
sity of learning by rote, and that the teacher bears all the 
labour instead of the pupil, ‘*as is the case by the usual 
method.” 

5th. That the progress of each member of w class is pro- 
portionate to the number of individuals constituting such 
class. 

6th. That the Hamiltonian system paid no regard to 
pronunciation, as that was of no consequence whiitever in 
the acquisition of a language. 





7th. That Mr. Hamilton guaranteed proficiency 
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8th. That in the first ten lessons a knowledge of about 
ten thousand different words is acquired by every pupil. 

These, then, are the chief peculiarities of the Hamil- 
tonian system ; and now I shall proceed to show that all 
these assertions are (to use the mildest term) erroneous. 

As to the first assertion, it would only be adding insult 
to the understanding of your readers (to such, at least, 
who have some knowledge of a foreign language) to say 
much in refutation of it. It is also on this head particu- 
larly that the inventor of the Hamiltonian system has met 
with the greatest opposition, and that the system itself has 
been most severely handled. How any person could be 
found in this enlightened and well informed nation, cre- 
dulous enough to place any confidence in a system of 
teaching languages which excludes the study of grammar, 
is tome a problem. Previous to its introduction into this 
country, the attempt had been made in the United States, 
but it was almost stifled in its birth ; and that Mr. Hamil- 
ton did originally reject grammar entirely, will appear 
from the following fact :— 

Mr. W——, a gentleman of really solid learning, and 
really familiar with several languages, ancient and mo- 
dern, having stated in a public lecture, preparatory to 
establishing classes on the Hamiltonian system, that, 
during the course, such grammatical information would 
be communicated to his pupils as would enable them, 
at the end of it, to write and construe correctly, 
Mr. B——, ‘ta member of the Hamiltonian family,” 
who was present, rose, and, in opposition, said, ** If you 
introduce the thing called grammar, you do away with 
the Hamiltonian system ;” and yet Mr. Hamilton has, 
nevertheless, since introduced ** the thing called gram- 
mar!’ for, if I am not altogether mistaken, his pupils 
have to learn grammatical rules, as there exists a collec- 
tion of the French verbs, published under Mr. Hamilton’s 
name. In what, then, does the o-iginality of the Hamil- 
tonian system consist? In this,—that its teachers profess 
to teach a language within a given time, following the 
same method with every pupil, whatever his capacity may 
be, in teaching a number of pupils at once, and, in a high 
price paid in advance. I have already occupied so much 
space, that I must defer continuing the subject to your next 
number. In the meantime, I remain yours, &c. 

April 6, 1829. D. E. DE LARA. 


_——— 


ARITHMETICAL QUERIES. 
—<=— 
TO THB EDITOR. 

Sin.—Presuming that the arithmetical queries in your 
Kaleidoscope may be answered by any of your correspon- 
dents, I send you a solution to that of 7. A. ; I have also 
sent you another query, which, if you think it worth 
while, you will oblige me by inserting. —Y ours. ~ " 








SOLUTION. 
21 1 21 
In the first payment G pays — of -, or — of the whole 
22 3 66 


21 #1 21 
debt. Jn the second payment he pays — of -, or — of 
2 2 52 


2478 
the debt, and the sum of these or —— is the whole 
3432 


1 
amount paid by G. Take from this ~ of the debt, or 
34 3 


144 11 oe 
_—, and we have —— which is equal to the £524, and 


3432 3432 
by multiplying 524 by 3432, and dividing the product by 
1134, we shall have a quotient of £1338—, which is the 
debt required. 
QUESTION. 

it 1s required to divide the number 112 into four such 
»arts that the first increased by 3, the setond’ diminished 
sy 3, the third multiplied by 8, and the fourth divided by 
5, shall be all equal. A general solution is required with- 


SCIENTIFIC QUERY. 


= 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In the act for regulating weights and measures, 
there is a provision that, ** It having been ascertained that 
the imperial standard yard, when compared with a pendu- 
lum vibrating second of mean time in the latitude of Lon- 
don, in a vacuum st the level of the sea, is in the propor- 
tion of thirty-six inches to thirty-nine inches, and one 
thousand three hundred and ninety-three ten thousandth 
parts of an inch; it is therefore enacted, that should the 
ptesent standard be lost, a new standard yard shall be 
made, bearing the same proportion to such pendulum.” 

Iam ho mathematician, Sir, and I do not understand 
the rationale of this operation, I shall, therefore, feel much 
obliged if any of your readers will explain the manner of 
this operation of comparing the pendulum and yard 
together.—Yours, &c. H.N. 

SS 
THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS. 
—— 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—When I read the explanation given by your cor- 
respondent H. R. in answer to the question at draughts, 
I enjoyed a hearty laugh, and wondered if he had ever 
seen a draught board. He took great pains to lecture on 
an sbstract part, but lost sight of the main point at issue, 
and gave what he thought a grand illustration about ‘a 
mouse in a trap.” As he has plenty of time to spare, in- 
stead of giving a whole column of nonsense, I would still 
have him to condense his ideas into half a column, grap- 
pling more closely with the question, and giving it to the 
would-be player, not in metaphors, but in good plain 

Ce 

H. R. may be a very good chess-player ; that I do not 
doubt: he may know very well how to make a mouee- 
trap; that I less doubt: but he knows nothing about the 
game of draughts.—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, April 1, 1829. 


The Beauties of Chess. 
‘6 Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViDa. 


SOLUTION TO STUDY €CXIII. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle .........F—=8X 1 King .....A—7 
2 Bishop ......E—3 2 Castle ......B—6 
8 Knight ......E—5 3 Pawn ......A—5 


VIRTUOSO. 




















4 Knight ......C—6 4 King ......A—6 
5 Castle .....0...A—8X 5 King ......B—5 
6 Knight ......D—4x< 6 King ......A—4 


7 Castle .........C—4 7 Castle ......B—4 
8 Pawn .........B<=3X MATE. 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXIV. 


White to move, and win with a pawn in eight moves, 
without taking the castle. 


lack. 
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wut the aid of algebra or position. 


LE MUSICIEN IMAGINAIRE. 
(Extract from Chapter XIV. of the Magic Globe, ur Bottle Imp.) 


A friend, who was passionately fond of music, dreamed 
that he had composed a trio, which he committed to paper 
in.the morning. On calling upon him on the following 
day, I found him busy strumming the air on his violoncello, 
nota little proud of his first essay in composition.—* Well, 
my friend, (said he, with an air of triumph,) what do you 
think of that? Neither Mozart nor Haydn would have 
blushed to own it.’—Upon my pier whose compo- 
sition it was, he replied, with an air of self-complacency, 
* Whose composition ? why, Sir, itismihe. That beauti- 
ful melody was conceived in my dream, and I committed 
it to writing the moment I awoke. I was more successful 
than Tartini, (continued he.) That composer, as you may 
recollect, dreamed that he heard his Satanic Majesty play 


tures, and succeeded in recollecting the first movement 
of the charming diabolic strain ; but he was so enraged that 
he could not recollect the remainder, that he shivered his 
instrv ment into a thousand pieces. But (continued my 
friend) you have not told me your opinion of this my first 
effort at composition.’—* I admire the trio so much, (replied 
I,) that when I heard Lindley play it, the other night, I 
joined the whole audience in encoring it. I am sorry 
(continued I) to break the fascinating spell which hangs 
over you my friend ; and I trust it will mot be an irre- 
coverable shock to your amour propre if I tell you that you 
have dreamt somewhat too late for your musical ion. 
An eminent composer, in his waking moments, has antici- 
pated you by ascore of years at least. You have very truly 
observed that Haydn himself need not have blushed to 
lay claim to this trio. If you will turn to number VI. of 
the fifth set of the incomparable symphonies of this great 
composer, you will find that the subject of your airy dream 
is the identical trio to the minuet in Ef. It is fanciful, 
original, and delicious,—but, I am obliged to add, my 
friend, that it is not an original conception of yours.’ ” 





Astronomy—M. Plana, an astronomer, attached to the 
observatory at Turin, in a paper inserted in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of London in 1826, threw out 
some doubts with respect to certain difficult points in the 
Mécanique Céleste. The most impoftant referred to the 
great ne of Jupiter and Saturn, depending on the 
square of the perturbating power ; and long calculations 
led him to a result opposite to that of the celebrated work 
in question. The academy of Berlin cans prea a prize 
for an investigation of the cause of the Lecrepaanicy be- 
tween the inferences of M. Laplace aid M. . M. 
de Pontécoulant, a French staff officer, has in consequence 
produced a paper, in which he enters into all the details 
of the subject, and endeavours to show that the Mécanique 
Céleste is right, and that M. Plana’s calculations are 
erroneous.— Literary Gazette, March 28, 1829. 


Co Correspondents. 











ScrenTIFIC QuERY.—We have inserted & query of H. N. rela- 
tive tothe pendulum, in hopes of eliciting a concise and 
intelligible solution from some of our readers. - 


ORIGINAL GERMAN TRANSLATIONS.—We welcome back to the 
Kaleidoscope an old and esteemed correspondent, whom we 
recognise under his new cognomen, H. R. We are, for more 
reasons than one, pleased that he has once more taken up 
his residence in Liverpool], and cordially wish him the suc- 
cess he so well merits. We shall avail ourselves next week 
of a portion of the communications with whieh he has 
favoured us. We were obliged, this week, to appropriate 
all our spare space to Martin, the mad incendiary. 


Mr. Ducatp Stewart.—A correspondent from Glasgow will 
find we have not forgotten our pledge. 


Irish ScenERy.—Our correspondent H. may be assured we 
shall be glad to hear further from him at his convenience. 
Music.—After due deliberation, we find that the sacred pieces 
composed by our correspondent H. are too long for appro- 
priation. It is their only fault: but we cannot. spare a 
page or & page and a quarter to a psalm. The MS. awaits 
his order at our office. 


The pieces by Z. P. shall be appropriated. 
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so superb a solo on his cremona, that he awoke in rap. 
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